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civil law in almost .the very words of Justinian's Institutes, it
went on to add to marriage and the nurture of children, which
are the only definite examples of natural law there given,
community of goods, and personal liberty.4 " The use of all
that is in the world/' says Clement," ought to be common to
all men. But by injustice one man Las called this his own,
another that, and thus has come division among mortals." 6

This view as to the origin of property gave Christian
moralists a philosophical basis for their teaching. To seek
to enrich oneVself was not simply, they could argue, to incur
spiritual risk to one's own soul; it was in itself unjust, since
it aimed at appropriating an unfair share of what God had
intended for the common use of men. If a man possessed
more than lie needed, he was bound to give his superfluity
to the poor; for by natural law he had no personal right to
it; he was only a steward for God. And with Christian
teachers such injunctions were no longer mere philosophical
deductions: they came with all the weight of practical
precepts, pointing to duties to be observed and sins to be
avoided on pain of punishment in another world.6

If, however, to seek to enrich one's-self was sinful, was
trade itself justifiable ? This was a question which troubled
many consciences during the Middle Ages. On the one hand
the benefits which trade conferred on society could not be
altogether overlooked, nor the fact that with many traders
the object was only to obtain what sufficed for their own
maintenance. On the other hand they saw that trade was
usually carried on by men who had enough already, and
whose chief object was their own gain : *' If covetousness is
removed," argues Tertullian, " there is no reason for gain,,
and, if there is no reason for gain, there is no need of trade."f
Moreover, as the trader did not seem himself to add to the
value of his wares, if he gained more for them than he